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RECENT NOVELS OF NOTE. 

From the enormous mass of novels which have flooded the 
book market in the last six months, three stand out conspic- 
uously and distinctly. The reason for their conspicuousness is 
not the fact of their large and rapid sales, although each one 
of these books measures its sales by tens of thousands. Nor do 
they merit and receive discussion merely because of their wide 
circulation, or vice versa. The present vogue of these three 
novels is due, in the case of two of them, to their pronounced 
artistic value, and in that of the other wholly to its political 
significance. 

Mr. Henry Harland's "My Friend Prospero" first appeared 
as a serial in McClure's Magazine, and was published in book 
form in January of the present year. Lieut. Bilse's "Aus einer 
Kleinen Garnison" appeared in English dress as "A Little Gar- 
rison" also during the past January. This little book has had 
an immense and far-reaching sale. Since its initial production 
it has circulated not only throughout the German Empire, but in 
Austria, Italy, France, Russia, and America. Everywhere it 
has excited every variety of comment. Miss Glasgow's "The 
Deliverance" is the most distinguished piece of work of any 
American novelist of the present year, and has been far more 
widely reviewed than the usual popular novel of the hour. 

I. 

"My Friend Prospero" is the third link in the chain, of 
which the first two were "The Cardinal's Snuffbox" and "The 
Lady Paramount." The three have the same plot, the same 
situations, and almost the same characters. Certain minor 
changes are made here and there to enhance the suggestion of 
novelty. The impecunious young Englishman of the haute 
noblesse, the beautiful stranger who proves eventually to be a 
princess, the dea ex machina who showers gold and blessings 
upon the distracted lovers, and the charming character who 
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brings and welds together the love of the twain, when part- 
ing seems imminent — all these once more play their easy roles. 
And it is the same Italian sun that shines once more, the iden- 
tical Italian air which the author has breathed for years. Mr. 
Harland knows that he has realized Italy, for he said not long 
ago : "I know my Italy well. I know it better than the Italians 
themselves do." He always succeeds in catching, with his 
delicate, poetic art of modern impressionism, the secrets of its 
atmosphere, the nuances of its local color, the subtle, irresistible 
appeals of its rich and radiant life. He has caught the happy 
knack of blending love, romance, and the sense of humor with 
spring, sunshine, and blue skies. The air is vocal with the 
music of nightingales, the atmosphere is redolent of ravishing 
perfumes, nature is lavish with every good gift. 

It is perhaps not insignificant that Mr. Harland was born 
in the month of March, for he has succeeded in transferring 
some of its early spring madness to his characters. They are 
so insouciant, so heedless of the past, the present, or the future, 
and so ready at the momentary notice of some fleeting glance 
of a total stranger to regard the world well lost for love. Mr. 
Harland once said : "I write novels because it's more sport than 
fox-hunting. I never could shoot a bird, but fox-hunting is 
great sport. Novel-writing, however, is even finer. Besides, 
you yourself always are 'in at the death' and, if you are lucky, 
get the 'brush.' " Is it any wonder then that the characters of 
his novels think existence "great sport?" To them life is all 
fun, frivolity, and play. Everyone is charming, vivacious, 
clever. Everyone seems blessed with the artistic temperament. 
And, to add zest to life, there is always the inspiriting allure- 
ment of mystery, the baffling ignorance of identity, and the 
romantic glamour which provokingly clings to uncertainty. 

The story is not worth the telling unless, of course, Mr. 
Harland is the narrator. His peculiar gift is a delicate, dainty 
style, amounting at times almost to preciosity. It shows every 
trace of French lineage. Mr. Harland seeks always to catch 
and image faint nuances of expression, the lightest shades of 
tone, and the daintiest inflections of thought and speech. His 
women always wonder or ponder or think aloud with "Brrr" 
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or "Whir" or "Thrr or "Ffff." John, the hero, always "quickly 
ripostes," his blue eyes "whimsically brighten," and occasionally 
he speaks "with a lilt of dubiety and a frown of excogitation." 
His "radiant blondeur lights up with subcutaneous laughter," 
he has been known to "push an ouf," and once John actually 
"had a gesture." 

Maria Dolores is, perhaps, not quite such an executant as 
John, but she does her part well, nevertheless. Her voice is 
like "ivory and white velvet," her eyes "light approvingly," and 
her lips, under provocation, become "the gaolers of a smile." 
Nor must it be forgotten that a faint, faint perfume (like a far- 
away memory of rose leaves) always hovers about her person. 

All this is very clever and Harlandesque, and yet there is 
something a trifle wearisome in the "damnable iteration" of 
these preciosities of style. Mr. Harland is never willing to de- 
scend to the ordinary commerce of thought — the speech of daily 
life. He is mortally afraid of the commonplace. He has not 
yet learned the difficult lesson that "the fear of the common- 
place is by no means the beginning of wisdom." 

It must be granted, however, after all is said, that the char- 
acters, their speech, and the sublimated romance of their life 
is in harmonious and agreeable accord with the romanticism 
of atmosphere and environment in which they are set. Every- 
thing blooms graciously in this Italian atmosphere, which Mr. 
Harland has seized with such delicate restraint and artistic 
sympathy. It is impossible to complain seriously of people who 
speak with vaguely rueful modulations, quote Browning more 
or less frequently, and believe that "the world is always roman- 
tic if you have the three gifts needful to make it so — faith, the 
sense of beauty, and the sense of humor." 

II. 

Sometime ago a little book was written by a young lieutenant 
in the German army. This little novel has created an inter- 
national sensation, and is correctly described as a bomb in Ger- 
man army circles. An English translation, with a special intro- 
duction by Wolf von Schierbrand, has recently come from the 
press of the Frederick A. Stokes Company. Herr Schierbrand's 
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introduction betrays intimate knowledge, on his part, of mili- 
tary affairs in the Fatherland, and its serious tone is as thought- 
arresting, as provocative of profound consideration as any of 
the startling revelations of the book itself, which went into its 
one hundred and tenth thousand in two weeks after its publi- 
cation. The Emperor issued a decree addressed to the twenty- 
three corps commanders, which finally led to the court-martial- 
ing, cashiering, and imprisonment of a whole group of officers, 
among them the author of the book. 

It is rather hard for the average American to realize how 
"A Realistic Novel of German Army Life of To-Day," which 
is the subtitle of "A Little Garrison," written by Lieut. Bilse 
under the nam de plume of "Fritz von der Kyrburg" — it is 
rather hard to realize how this little book could create such 
tremendous excitement throughout Germany. From the stand- 
point of art, there is no question that the book is the work 
of a literary novice. In no sense of the word can the book 
be called a great novel. It is amateurish, uneven, crude. It 
reveals no literary finish, no artistic restraint, none of the shades 
and tones that great art suggests and demands. It is all alike 
— plain, straightforward, ordinary. This little brochure ap- 
pears as the crude effort of the veriest literary tyro beside the 
epic vastness and stark power of the work of Zola. It is lack- 
ing in unity, is episodic throughout, and betrays no sign of 
the deft literary craftsman. As a literary production, it would 
certainly have brought its author little fame; for it is a badly 
written, ill-constructed story, redolent of foul odors, teeming 
with vulgarities, and blotched with immoralities. 

And yet it is, in a marked degree, both vital and vivid. 
Nauseating as the details are, revolting as is the theme, still 
its microscopic accuracy and brutal realism present a picture 
not easily to be forgotten. It might readily pass for the most 
rabid cynicism if its author had not proclaimed it a faithful 
transcript of life. The personages and incidents are actual ones, 
slightly disguised by changes of name and place, and were 
immediately recognized at the trial of Lieut. Bilse. What the 
author has done is to write a novel which is a document, a 
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vital presentment of real life as it is lived to-day in the bar- 
racks of the German army. 

Professor Brander Matthews and Mr. Howells, in their es- 
says and pronunciamentos on behalf of realism, have declared 
that "the only novels worth considering as historical are not 
those written in one epoch to give a view of the life or the events 
of some earlier epoch, but those which deal with the life of the 
time at which they were written, and which have grown his- 
torical through the passage of years." . Such books are docu- 
ments upon which future historians may base conclusions. 
Viewed in this light, Lieut Bilse's book, after the lapse of 
time, will deserve the title of an historical novel. Truth is 
what the young German officer has written ; otherwise the book 
could not have met serious consideration at the hands of one 
so jealous of the "honor" of the German army as the German 
Emperor. Those well-known words of Zola, "La Verite est en 
marche et rien ne l'arretera," seem especially applicable here. 
Truth is on the march, and neither the law nor the press — no, 
not even the Emperor himself — can stop it. 

Even the fact that the book is a genuine and just portrayal 
of existing social conditions in garrison towns on the German 
frontier to-day is, however, scarcely a satisfactory explanation 
of the national sensation it has created. Nor can it serve to 
explain the imprisonment of the author. The true cause for 
its notoriety is the object of its attack. The book struck at 
the most cherished institution of the Fatherland. It was au- 
dacity run mad. Who before had ever dared to criticise in 
scathing terms the army of Germany, to write a crushing ar- 
raignment of the conditions prevailing in that army? The 
author of this novel handled with bare hands the abuses of 
militarism, revealed the low ebb of morale in the service, 
proved the utter absence of esprit, and painted in garish colors 
the horrors of the present regime. He even went so far as to 
suggest the correction, to offer the solution of the problem 
which his own realistic tale posed. This gives to the book the 
claim to the title of "novel with a purpose," for its object is 
obviously the laying bare and proposal of settlement of the 
evils of present social conditions in German army life. 
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"Wein, Weib, und Gesang" might well serve as a symbolical 
title for the book. The characters are grouped in sets of three — 
the "eternal triangle," the conventional menage a trios. The 
atmosphere is one of tobacco smoke, the air reeks with the 
fumes of tobacco and the smell of liquor, while the prevailing 
spirit is that of intrigue. Here is a portfolio of realistic and 
graphic traits not simply nauseating but maddening to the 
German who loves "the service." It is difficult to believe that 
the conditions described are in any real sense typical. Every 
character in the book, with the pitiful exception of two or 
three, is represented as brutal, unjust, sordid, mercenary, and 
debauched. Even these two or three sound characters, despite 
their earnest efforts, have been ruined, either by personal ani- 
mosity or by the social system which lowers all alike, depress- 
ing their spirits, their state of being, or their character. 

The lowest class of officers garrison the frontier posts. Here 
they exhaust invention in seeking means to gratify their phys- 
ical natures. They gamble away their time, spend far more 
money than they ever earn, drink at their club from morning 
till night, and spend many of their spare moments in contracting 
liaisons with the wives of their brother officers. They are 
unjust, overbearing, cruel, and inhuman in their attitude to- 
ward their inferiors, treating them more like brutes than men. 
This evil is assigned as the cause of socialism in the German 
Empire. The officers kick and beat and maltreat the soldiers 
under them unless bribed to treat them in human fashion. 
Coarse callousness best describes the attitude of the officers to 
their subordinates. This evil furnishes the theme for per- 
haps the most suggestive incident in the book. Because Ser- 
geant Schmitz refuses to overfeed the horses, a refusal more in 
jest than in disrespect, his superior officer in a fit of drunken an- 
ger maliciously reports him for insubordination. Schmitz is 
court-martialed, unjustly tried, and sentenced to two months in 
jail. At the end of that time the worthy Schmitz is forced to re- 
sign, and leaves the army practically disgraced. Not long after- 
wards we see Schmitz again, but now he is on the platform 
haranguing a large audience of the working classes. He has 
turned Socialist. The germ is at work. Socialism is thus 
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bred of social discontent and the burning shame of injustice 
arrayed in the garb of military law. 

Not only was it fully brought out at Lieut. Bilse's trial that 
he had told the truth, but the German press, as well, admits the 
truth of his arraignment. The leading German papers insist 
that the book be most seriously pondered in high places, and 
declare that public confidence must be restored in the army. 
Germany can no longer gracefully point the finger of scorn at 
France for the Dreyfus revelations, when her saner spirits are 
anxiously inquiring, "Is another Jena coming?" 

III. 

It has been said more than once that the literature of the 
South in the United States reveals remarkable sensitiveness 
to feeling and sentiment, but exhibits no masterly grasp of 
mental and moral problems. In dealing with fundamental 
phases of nature and of life, the Southern writer passes out of 
the realm of thought into the realm of feeling. The dictum 
that the South has not produced the great thinkers, the great 
moralists, the great ethical teachers of American literature and 
American life has become almost a banality of criticism. How 
often is heard the statement, however false, that the Southern 
artist has not the seer's vision, does not "see life steadily and 
see it whole!" For the Southern writer, according to this 
narrow and partial estimate, the vision in the magic glass of 
art is not of intellect, moral inspiration, and breadth of view. 
Instead, there appear the prismatic and irradiant images of 
passionate feeling and subtle sympathy with nature. 

Miss Glasgow's "The Deliverance" is notable and important 
in the literature not only of to-day but of the decade, chiefly 
because it is a marvelous composite of the Southern instinct 
for feeling and the Northern passion for ethics. In this fact 
lie the supreme distinction and the artistic significance of Miss 
Glasgow's latest and most distinguished piece of work. 

In this novel is seen, on the one hand, the most delicate 
sympathy with the moods of nature, the sensitiveness of feel- 
ing which stoops even to deception for the larger sake of 
sparing human suffering, the expansiveness of poetic and imagi- 
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native insight which always projects man against the back- 
ground of a primeval and life-infusing nature. The smell of 
virgin soil, the aroma of the fields, the air of wide expanses 
hang about its backgrounds and vistas. It conveys a sense of 
extent, an impression of spaciousness. The genius of the au- 
thor suggests wide horizons of hope, great reaches of passion. 
In this way the poetic instinct of the South has spoken. 

On the other hand, the moral problem is the central fire of 
the story, and this central fire slowly expands and well-nigh en- 
velops the whole scene. The evolution of the young aristocrat 
through suffering, the exfoliation of moral consciousness 
through the vitalizing power of a generous and whole-hearted 
love, the expansion of moral vision through manly renunciation 
and truly heroic self-sacrifice — this tells the story in its ethical 
import and individual significance. These are largely the quali- 
ties of the literature of the North — the emphasis upon thought, 
the primal, quintessential stress of conscience, the ultimate 
triumph of right over wrong. 

In "The Deliverance" these traits of South and North blend 
in a wonderfully consistent and satisfying picture — a picture 
instinct with feeling, passion, nature; animate with morality, 
conscientiousness, and ethical finality. We are called to wit- 
ness not the staggering feat of the evolution of moral conscious- 
ness in a single night, but the leisurely exposition of human 
character and its final evolution into shapes of eternal verity. 
The book betrays the strong, sure grasp of genuine literary 
craftsmanship, the keen power of clear and epic visualization, 
the reach and mastery of a tremendous moral, ethical, and 
social problem. The masculinity and stark power of its ap- 
peal grip and hold you to the end. 

Under foot is the virgin soil, all about you is heard the rustle 
of the green tobacco plants, and across the farm, set in the 
peace and quietness of nature, surge in devilish deliberation the 
malignant and destructive passions of racial hatred and in- 
dividual animosity. The primitive, the elemental passions are 
at large, and slowly, surely, inevitably they work toward a 
climax, the fulfilling of the law of ungovernable hatred, which 
is ruin, murder, and sudden death. 
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But at the heart of this hatred dwells also the purifying, re- 
generative power of a noble and unselfish love. In the pitting 
of these two overmastering forces against each other lies the 
fundamental interest of the story. In the deliverance of a 
great soul from the obsession of an ingrained, fostered, and 
fiercely burning hatred through the instrumentality of a pure 
and exalted love consists the moral import of this dramatic 
recital of human frailty and human struggle. 

Of the new novelists of the New South, Miss Glasgow 
stands preeminent as the artist who has blended, in a firmly 
motived, consistently wrought, and powerfully imagined story, 
the emollient charm and graceful romance of the South with 
the more rigid self-examination and moral introspectiveness 
of the North. Archibald Henderson. 

The University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 



